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Peter Penguin Talking 


Do you ever get tired of being you and wish 
that you were two or three other animals— 
an eagle that could fly over tall mountains, a 
lion that could roar so loud every one would 
run, or a sleek little mole that could dig down, down in the earth and 
find out what was underneath? Sometimes I wish I was one of these, 
sometimes another; particularly on the days when I have to stick around 
the office and do the same old things I have done so many other days. 
And sometimes I pretend I am something else. 

Once I pretended I was a Boy, a complete boy with arms, legs, head, 
and a dog. The first thing I did was to kick over the waste basket. 

“Hey!” said the Editor, “you can’t do that! We have you around 
to keep the place tidy. Penguins are always neat as neat.” 

“I am not a penguin,” I said. “I’m a boy, and boys aren’t neat. And 
this is my dog.” I patted the waste basket with my flipper. 

“But dogs aren’t allowed in offices.” 

“They are in this office because it is going to be a dog office. We 
are going to keep dogs instead of magazines. They are more affec- 
tionate.” 

“Oh. And what will all the children think when they are waiting to 
read some good stories and they run to meet the mail man to get their 
Story Parape and he hands them a snapping, snarling pup?” 

“Most pups don’t snap and snarl. It might be a very nice dog.” 

“Yes, but suppose the child’s mother wouldn’t let him keep the dog.” 

“Do they always let them keep the magazines?” 

“Always.” 

“All right,” I said. “Then you can go on sending them magazines, 
but you must put some dogs in the stories.” 

That is how the dogs came to be so important, almost as important 
as the children, in the Glen Hazard story. I guess a good many of you 
have heard of Glen Hazard before. If not, you have a lot of fun coming, 
because Maristan Chapman has written several grand mystery stories 
about that part of the Tennessee mountains. Sometimes the Glen Hazard 
boys solve the mystery and sometimes the girls, and sometimes their 
dog, Rock Bottom. Her newest book is FLoop in GLen Hazarp. 

Now that schools are closing and vacations begin, you will have more 
time to read just for fun; so remember to look up the Glen Hazard 











mystery stories. Then if you like animals, not only common animals 
but uncommon ones like dragons and unicorns, you must read ANIMAL 
Stories chosen by Walter de la Mare. This is a collection of stories and 
verses, old and new, written by people who stared at animals ana 
wondered and wondered. There is quite a lot of magic in this book; so 
if you can’t imagine that you could turn into a fish and back again, you 
had better leave it alone. If you can imagine that, you will find it one 
of the best books ever. 

Some time ago, you met a Filipino boy in Story Parape who was 
known as “Lazy Mario.” Now Mrs. Crockett has written a whole book 
about this boy and his adventures when he ran away to Manila. It is 
called TuHar Mario. Last month when the New York Herald-Tribune 
had their Spring Book Festival, this book received the prize as the best 
book for boys and girls of about your age that was published this spring. 
For older boys and girls Cap’n Ezra, PRIVATEER was voted the best 
book. It is by James P. Adams. 

Here around the office we are pretty proud of seeing Mario in a 
book, Last month it was Geppy and Oscar. Now it is Mario. I had a 
proud moment myself the other day. I had a magazine dedicated to me. 
It is called “Mary’s Parade.” It comes from the fifth grade of Mary 
Institute in St. Louis and is full of good stories and poems and book 
reviews. And was I pleased to see my name on the first page! 

Whatever else you read this summer, you will want to keep up with 
Srory Parape and hear what happened to the mystery dogs and not miss 
two very funny stories we are having in July and August. If you are 
going away to camp or the country, send us your summer address; so 
we can send the next magazine to you there. You will find a blank for 
this on page 56; or, if you do not like to cut your magazine, copy this 
coupon on a piece of your own paper and put in the addresses and dates. 

Story Paraders who have been reading the magazine at school will 
want their copies, too; so we are making a Special Summer Offer to 
them. We will send the next three magazines (July, Aug., Sept.) to 
your home address for fifty cents, Just send me the fifty cents and your 
address and I will see you get your Story ParapE every month. Peter 
Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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OF GLEN HAZARD 


By Maristan CHAPMAN 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Part ONE 


Teppy Lister wanted two things. He wanted to own a dog 
and he wanted to be mixed up in a mystery. He knew that if 
there was buried treasure he could find it, or if there were 
burglars he could catch them, especially if he had a dog. But 
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there was no mystery about going to school every day, and to 
bed at seven. There was no mystery anywhere about the com- 
fortable house on 14th Street where he lived, or buried treasure, 
either. Teddy knew, because he had looked in every corner. 
And as to the dog, there was no hope at all. Mother said, “Now, 
Teddy, don’t be tiresome. You cannot keep a dog in the city. 
You might just as well stop teasing.” 

So Teddy sat down on the front porch steps and ruffled his 
dark brown hair with both hands. “Nothing has ever happened 
to me in all my life!” he sighed. “But it may tomorrow!” he 
went on, suddenly cheering up. “Anything can happen to- 
morrow!” 

And sure enough, something did. 

When he and his sister Jane got home from school, they 
found the house all torn up, and father and mother busy pack- 
ing. Strange men were going back and forth carrying out 
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furniture and loading it into a huge moving van which was 
backed up to the curb. 

“We're going to move,” Mrs. Lister said. “Jane, run up and 
get that pile of linen from my room. And you, Teddy, gather 
up your toys and books and put them in this box. Here, hurry 
now, and don’t stand around under foot!” 

“Where are we going?” asked Teddy, not budging. 

“To the Tennessee mountains, to a place called Glen Haz- 
ard,” said his mother, busy tucking things into a trunk. 

“Can I have a dog there?” Teddy began. “I'd like a police 
dog, I think, or a hound, or maybe a terrier.” 

“Oh, don’t bother me now! Scoot along and do as I told 
you,” said Mrs. Lister. “And tell Jane to be quick. Here we 
are in all this muddle, and it’s a mystery what’s to become of 
us, and—dog, indeed!” 

Teddy caught at the word mystery, and went to ask his 
father about it. Mr. Lister was on the porch directing the truck- 
men. He was a tall, nervous man with wild black hair that 
made him look in a hurry even when he was standing still. 

Teddy said, “Where’s the mystery, father? Is it in the moun- 
tains? Why are we going away? Can I have a dog now?” His 
deep blue eyes were wide open with excitement, and he hopped 
up and down impatiently. 

“Eh?” his father said, looking down at him. “What are you 
talking about? I’m distracted already, and here you come. Run 
along, like a good boy.” 

“But mother said it’s a mystery, where we’re going. And if 
I had a dog—” 

“Oh, bless the boy! There’s no mystery in Glen Hazard. 
You’ve been reading in bed again and dreaming things. The 
college doesn’t want me to teach here any more, so I’m going 
to prospect for a mining company. And whatever I shall do 
with you children I can’t think.” 
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“But can I—I mean, may I—have a dog?” Teddy asked 
again, without much hope. “If I had a dog, I could . . .” 

“No!” roared his father, so that the truckmen stopped half- 
way down the drive with a table. They thought he was shout- 
ing at them. 

Teddy wandered indoors and upstairs, lugging the box. Jane 
met him on the landing and snatched it. “Here, I'll put up your 
things. Isn’t it fun? We’re going to an old farm. There will be 
a cow and chickens.” 

“And a dog?” Teddy asked. 

“Of course. Father will be a mining engineer and not a pro- 
fessor any more, and—oh, it will be lots different,” and she 
whirled away to help with the packing. 

Teddy felt quite happy, now Jane had said there would be 
a dog. Jane was twelve, and must know. She had bronze-brown 
hair done in long braids, and a lovely ivory complexion, and 
hazel eyes. She had a sensible way about her, and Teddy 
thought she knew about everything. Teddy was seven, which 
was old enough, but sometimes he felt left out when things hap- 
pened suddenly, like this moving business. 

He walked about the bare rooms, not knowing where to go, 
or what to do with himself, and presently plunked downstairs 
again feeling bleak. 

Some of the girls and boys from their school came during 
the afternoon to say good-by, and Jane and Teddy told about 
going away to the farm. Their friends all wished they were 
going, too. “I’m going to have a dog,” Teddy told them. 

When they had all said good-by again the girls and boys 
raced away. Then Jane ran into the house. Teddy dumped 
himself down on the lowest step, below the porch that was all 
littered with straw and rope and bits of newspaper. Suddenly 
it came over Teddy that he would never see the boys any more. 
This was the last time. He was going away and could not come 
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back, ever. He began to cry. When he felt tears trickling down 
his face he felt very sorry for himself. He cried out loud. He 
yelled a while, and then he sobbed, and then he howled, till at 
last his father came out and shouted, “Stop that! Come here 
and tell me what’s the matter!” 

Mr. Lister was not really fierce, although he shouted so, and 
Teddy turned over an empty box to sit on while he told his 
father about never seeing the boys again. 

“Oh, spiffedown!” Mr. Lister laughed, putting his arm 
around Teddy’s shoulder. “Tut-tut and a couple of tadpoles! 
You'll meet friends in Glen Hazard. You be a brave boy. Run 
and get your coat, and tell Mother and Jane the taxi will be 
here any minute. Tell them to be quick, or we’ll miss the train!” 

They traveled all night, and when they got off the train at 
Glen Hazard next day, Teddy and Jane had made all kinds of 
plans for adventure and Teddy was still talking about a dog. 

While Mr. Lister got the bag- 
gage, and their mother went into 
the general store to get some 
groceries, Jane and Teddy looked 
at the town. It was a tiny place, 
set between two high moun- 
tains. The houses were set all 
higgledy-anyhow among tree- 
covered slopes. There was the 
depot, and a bridge over a creek 
and a black iron watertank high 
up on its long legs. A few peo- 
ple were going in and out of the 
store, and there were some chil- 
dren standing nearby who looked 
as if they would be fun to play 


with later on. 
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“Come along,” cried Mr. Lister. “Up with you!” And they 
climbed up on the wagon that had their household goods on it 
and drove over a bridge, up a very steep hill, and then over a 
rough road through the woods. It was fun being pulled along 
by two mules, for they had never driven in anything but an 
automobile in their lives. Directly Teddy said, “That tall boy 
with the yellow hair, back in town—he had a hound dog he’d 
maybe swap us for something, if we had anything to swap.” 

Jane laughed. “Oh, I want a little dog. One of those with 
long hair all over their face. They’re smart. We don’t want that 
old hound. He’s got a funny tail. He’s ugly.” 

“Well, just so it’s a dog,” Teddy sighed. “I don’t care what 
kind.” 

“Here we are!” Mr. Lister called out, and they looked ahead, 
along a weed-grown track, to their new home. It was a big 
rambly farm house with all the paint washed off, and the shut- 
ters dangling askew. The whole yard was a tangle of weeds, 
and the big oak tree by the gate looked as if it needed its hair 
brushed. 

“Is this where we are going to live?” Jane cried. 

She and Teddy jumped from the wagon and ran ahead, eager 
to see indoors, while Mr. Lister hitched the mules, and Mrs. 
Lister followed along with her skirt held back from the weeds. 

Inside the house was better than the outside. But the floors 
were dusty, and the windows grimy. There was dirt every- 
where. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” cried Mrs. Lister, as she whipped an 
apron from a suitcase. “Jane, run and fetch a pail and broom 
from the wagon.” 

Then she rolled up her sleeves, ran to fetch a pail of water 
from the pump in the yard, and began to scour and clean. 

“Get more water, Teddy!” she called out. 

It was fun to work the squeaky old pump handle, lots more 
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fun than just turning a faucet, and Teddy pumped water while 
Jane lugged pail after pail indoors. And Mr. Lister went about 
hammering and nailing and fixing things indoors and out. 

“There goes a dog!” Teddy shouted, pointing. “It’s a police 
dog. He belongs here. Look, Jane, how he’s sniffing around. 
Oh—he’s gone!” And Teddy started to run. 

Jane called, “No, Teddy. Come back. You mustn’t!” 

Teddy halted and came back. His lower lip was pouted out. 
“But Jane, you said we'd have a—” 

“You come on in the house,” Jane said, taking him by the 
arm. “I didn’t say we'd have the first one we saw. Why, you’d 
get lost in no time, running off in the woods over there, you 
silly!” 

“Am not,” said Teddy. “Leave go of me!” 

Mr. Lister got the beds and a camp stove out of the wagon 
and set them up, while Mrs. Lister and Jane opened up boxes 
and baskets and prepared supper. It was like being on a camping 
trip. The chairs and tables had not come yet, so they sat on 
packing boxes and used a trunk for a table. When it got dark 
the only light was a candle stuck up in a jelly glass. Teddy 
thought this was much better than pushing a switch on the wall 
for electric light. There was no ice box, and the butter was all 
runny. And there was no telephone. 

“It’s like being on a desert island,” Jane laughed. “We’re way 
off from the world and can’t talk to anybody. I like it here. We 
can explore and have adventures.” 

Mr. Lister said to his wife, “Well, my dear. How do you like 
being at the back of beyond?” 

Mrs. Lister smiled. “It’s a long way from the town. It’s 
strange not to have other houses around us, and not to hear cars 
going by, but we can’t expect that on a “desert island.’” 

They all went out to the porch and looked at the thick stand 
of trees that closed in on all sides. It seemed very lonely now. 
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“If we catch fire there isn’t any engine and ladder to put us 
out,” Teddy said suddenly. “And if I get lost I can’t ask a 
policeman, because there aren’t any. But there’s a police dog! 
I saw him, only Jane wouldn’t let .. .” 

“Don’t let me hear ‘dog’ again!” Mr. Lister warned. “I never 
knew such a hard-headed boy for sticking to one idea.” 

“But I want one,” said Teddy. “I want it most of anything 
in the world. What do you want most, father?” 

“Oh, a gold mine,” laughed Mr. Lister. “A gold mine would 
suit me nicely!” And he went off to the barn to give the mules 
their hay. 

“Mother, what do you want most?” Teddy went on. 

Mrs. Lister began, “Oh, I want us all to be well and happy, 
and—” 

“No, but I mean a thing, not just wishing like that. Do you 
want a gold mine?” 

“Oh, dear me, no. Father must get that. Let me see. Why, 
I believe I'd like a blackberry patch. Yes, I’d rather have a 
blackberry patch than anything.” 

“Well, that’s a funny thing to want!” Teddy said. “It’s your 
turn, Jane.” 

“IT want an adventure, like in books,” Jane said dreamily. 
“There ought to be plenty of things to do and find out here, 
but there’d have to be some friends to do it with. I’d like some 
girls to play with, and I want—oh, lots of things!” 

Teddy counted off on his fingers. “A gold mine, a black- 
berry patch, and adventures, and friends, and a dog. That’s a 
lot of things to want. I’d better get my dog first, and he can 
help find the rest!” 

First thing in the morning after Teddy had had his milk and 
cereal he said, “Come on, Jane! Let’s go and see all around!” 

Jane hoped to find another house on the other side of the 
woods where there might be a girl to meet and play with, and 
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Teddy felt sure that the police dog would be waiting for them, 
so they ran across the yard, hand in hand. 

Mr. Lister called out, “Be careful children and don’t go too 
far!” But he did not pay much attention because he was spread- 
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LOOK,” TEDDY SCREAMED, “THERE HE IS NOW!” 


ing out maps and sorting tools on a bench outside the barn. 

“First, let’s go in the orchard,” cried Jane, “and see if there’s 
apples!” And they ran about, sniffing the warm sweetness of 
the tangled grass, and the golden smell of honeysuckle vine. 
Teddy pounced on an apple and Jane stretched up and twisted 
one off a low branch. They were not much good. They were 
like hard knots of green wood. Jane bit hers and said, “Pah!” 
when she found a worm in it. “Mother was going to make apple 
jelly, but she can’t out of these. We will have to hunt for the 
blackberry patch. She is determined to put up preserves.” 

“This is a nice place to live,” Teddy said. “Father can fix us 
a swing. When the boys come, we can play baseball over in 
that field.” 

They scampered along a path that led into the thick, shady 
woods. It was a day made for adventure, with a deep blue sky, 
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the sun shining hard and the woods full of green-and-gold 
smells in the sparkling air. 

Jane ran on ahead, and Teddy plodded along. When he 
caught up, he said, “Jane, that dog might show us father’s gold 
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mine! 


And Jane said, “Oh, Teddy, you do go on so! Father will 


get a mine directly for the coal company, and then he will buy 
us a dog.” 


“Look, look, look!” Teddy screamed. “There he is now!” 
And he ran as fast as he could after the police dog that just then 
came out in a sunlit clearing ahead. 

Jane and Teddy ran after him, but the dog ran ahead. It gave 
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one quick look back, and then went on, fast, with its nose close 
to the ground. “He’s on the trail of something!” Teddy panted. 
“T’m going to see what!” 

They plunged along a narrow path, and then into the track- 
less woods, with the dog going faster and faster, till it disap- 
peared into a tangle of briars. 

“We can’t push through,” Jane said, “but I can hear him. 
Here’s a piece of old fence, fallen down. We can go along by 
it, maybe.” 

As they squeezed along between the old fence rails and the 
briars, Teddy kept calling, “Wait, dog! Oh, please wait!” 

And as they came out on the other side of the briar patch, 
they saw the dog standing facing them with his ears pricked 
up, as if he had heard and understood. Then he came lolloping 
straight at them. 

Jane backed up and cried, “Be careful, Ted!” 

But Teddy said, “Don’t run, Jane, or he will chase us. See, 
he’s friendly.” And he held out both hands. 

The police dog came close and sniffed Teddy’s hands, nosed 
under his chin, and huffed down Teddy’s neck where his shirt 
collar opened. It tickled and Teddy squealed. Then the dog 
stood with his big ears erect, and his eyes bright with eagerness, 
and his huge mouth all a-grin. 

Teddy rubbed his hands in the dog’s heavy neck fur, and 
stroked and smoothed him all over. He shoved his hands deep 
in the heavy, grizzle-grey coat. 

Jane came nearer, “You know you mustn’t pet strange dogs,” 
she said. “You've been told and told.” She held out a finger and 
the dog gave a lap at it with his enormous red tongue. 

“But he belongs,” said Teddy. “He came straight to me. I 
knew he would. He came out of nowhere to be our dog. I’m 
going to call him Ben. Aren’t I, Ben?” 

And the dog said, “Arf!” 
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Then quite suddenly it ran a little way, and stopped, and 
looked back, and ran on again and waited. It said, plain as 
words, “Follow me!” 

Teddy dashed after the dog, and Jane said, “We'd better go 
back, I think we're lost already. Wait, Ted! He might lead us 
miles and miles! Oh, there’s a house!” 

On the far side of a clearing was a log cabin. The forest trees 
crowded back of it, and on all sides in the neglected fields, oak 
saplings sprouted among cornstalks, and vines trailed across 
pathways. The dog kept away from the cabin, and went nosing 
off into the woods beyond. Teddy and Jane scurried along. 

“He’s a good searcher. And—and—see, he’s found some- 
thing!” 

The dog stopped beside a tiny house; it was boarded only 
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HE KEPT SHOUTING, “GET OUT! GET AWAY 
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part way up, so the roof was held over it by four poles. “Like 
an umbrella!” cried Jane. “What a funny place.” 

Teddy sprang forward, but Jane snatched at him. “Wait! 
You don’t know what’s in there!” 

“But the dog isn’t afraid,” Teddy said. “Look at him!” 

The police dog was behaving queerly. It first ran round the 
house three times, and then sat down and listened. Next it 
reared up with front paws on the boarding. It got down. Then 
it made a little rush at the vine tangles around the base of the 
house, stopped, and sat down again. 

It did this several times and Teddy was wild to go and see, 
but Jane would not let him. They had a big fuss. Teddy strug- 
gled to get loose and Jane fought to keep a grip on his arms. 
They got hotter and crosser and had come to the point of call- 
ing names, when the dog set up a great barking and rushed to 
and fro as if it had taken leave of its wits. 

A man’s voice called angrily, and Jane and Teddy jumped 
around. They saw a queer old person, in overalls and battered 
felt hat, coming from the log cabin. He waved a big stick and 
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kept shouting, “Get out! Go away! 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
serial. To be continued next month.) 


STARS 


I’m glad the stars aren’t daisies blooming in the sky, 

Or poppies, or pinks—do you know the reason why? 

Well, if the stars were daisies growing tall and fine, 

Someone might go pick them—and then they wouldn’t shine! 
—AILEEN FIsHER 
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THE CRABS 





By Martua LEE Poston 
Illustrated by Weda Yap 





Curne-11 was a stupid lad, but his heart was kind, and he tried 
hard to help his poor mother. She was all alone in the world 
save for this son of hers whom she loved dearly, in spite of the 
blunders he was always making. 

As Ching-li grew older, his mother used to send him on 
errands into the town while she sat at home embroidering fine 
cloth shoes to sell for a living. 

One morning when she had earned an extra bit of money, 
she thought how fine it would be to have fresh crabs with their 
noon rice that day. So calling Ching-li, she 
bade him run to the market and buy them. 

“Yes, Mother, I will right gladly!” cried 
the boy. He loved nothing better than a 
chance to go about and see the sights in the 
busy, crowded city streets. 

With a small bamboo basket on his arm, 
he hurried gaily away. His mother watched 
him go, a smile of content on her face. 
“He is indeed a comfort to me,” thought 
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she, pushing her needle through the heavy layers of cloth in 
the shoe sole she was making. 

Ching-li went merrily toward the great city gates. Once in- 
side them, the sight of all the hurrying people, the bright shops 
with their red and gold signs and the sound of jingling ricksha 
bells, filled his heart with joy. A candy vendor with his beauti- 
ful colored sweets almost made him forget his errand. For this 
man sat on a street corner, blowing his wares into marvellous 
shapes of yellow dragons, golden fish and orange tigers to tempt 
people to buy. 

A crowd of children held out their pennies and clamored 
in shrill voices for this shape or that. Ching-li longed to buy a 
twisted crimson vase which the man blew now and held out 


for all to see. But, remembering his mother who worked so hard 
at home, he went on his way. 





Through the noisy laughter and wonderful smells of the 
market place, he hurried to the crab stall and bought there four 
lively, fierce-looking crabs which had just been pulled out of 
the canal. 


“Walk carefully, Young Friend!” called the crab vendor 
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after him, for those are the polite words at parting, in China. 
“Thank you!” cried Ching-li as he danced off among the 





hurrying rickshas and the sedan chairs whose coolies shouted, 
“Make way! Make way!” 

As the boy stared this way and that, the crabs crawled about, 
over and under each other till the basket shook on his arm. 
Ching-li stopped a moment to look at them. Lo! As they 
crawled, they blew bubbles. 

“What makes them do that?” he asked himself, astonished. 
Plucking at the sleeve of a passer-by, he showed him the crabs 
and asked him why they blew bubbles as they crawled about. 

“They are thirsty,” said the man. “Give them a drink of 
water in the canal and they will feel better, Good Friend!” 

“Thank you!” cried Ching-li, and bounded down to one of 
the canals which ran beside every street in the city. 

“How shall I let them drink?” he thought, puzzled. If he 
had held the basket just under the water a moment, all would 
have been well. But he never thought of that. 

“This is the way!” cried he, and turning up the basket, he let 
the four crabs sail through the air and splash into the canal. 
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The crabs sank into the cool mud of the canal bed, glad to be 
at home once more. Ching-li sat down on the stone steps which 
led from the street, waiting for them to drink their fill and 
come back to him. 

Alas! Time went by and they did not come. 

Ching-li peered into the muddy water in dismay. Not a crab 
did he see. 

“What shall I do now?” he thought. “Surely they have done 
drinking. It is time I carried them home to my mother.” He 
splashed his basket up and down in the water, hoping his crabs 
would notice and come back to him. But the ungrateful crabs 
would not come. 

“Ai! Why does a great boy like you play here in the canal so 
idly?” cried a water carrier who came from the street with 
two buckets on a pole across his shoulders. 

Ching-li jumped up and told the man his trouble. 

“Ah, well,” said the man, “there is nothing for you to do but 
borrow a pump, pump the water from the canal and get your 

, crabs off the bottom!” As he 
G, aw spoke he laughed heartily, 
-* dipped his great buckets 


~7J aad full, and was gone. 
| 5 “Of course!” cried Ching- 


li. Seizing his wet basket he 


ran up the steps into the 
\ ip” } ¢ street. A funeral procession 
é' 
a pe was going by. The coffin, 
\ draped in scarlet, with a 
= 


MM plumed bird on top, swayed 

a : upon stout poles carried by 
8 = ¢ ‘es ») y) f many coolies. Mourners clad 
~~ >> nel in white, followed on foot, 


THE WATER CARRIER LAUGHED AT HIM Wailing sadly. 
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Ching-li rushed to the nearest mourner and said, “Good Sir, 
can you tell me where to borrow a pump? My need is great!” 

The man only glared at him angrily and muttered: “How 
dare you speak of pumps at a time like this? At a funeral one 
can only say, ‘What grief! What sadness! My heart is full of 
pity for these poor people!’ Never talk of a pump at a time like 
this!” And he folded his hands in his wide, loose sleeves and 
turned away. 

“Of course! Of course!” said Ching-li. “I will remember 
that.” He hurried off into the next street, hoping to find a pump 
there. But here he came upon a brilliant wedding procession. 
Two sedan chairs wrapped in crimson carried the bride and 
groom. Gay banners of red and gold were borne on long poles 
by coolies. A merry tune came from the band and joyous 
people followed the bridal pair to the feast that awaited 
them all. 

Poor Ching-li was in such a hurry to get his crabs home that 
he was filled with confusion. He ran up to a wedding guest 
and cried, “What grief! 
What sadness! My heart is 
full of pity for these poor 
people!” 

After these polite words 
which he had just learned, he 
meant to ask for a pump. 
The wedding guest was sur- 
prised and angry. 

“What?” cried he. “Never 
speak so at a wedding. You 
should say, ‘What luck! 
What happiness! Look at 
the beautiful colors!’” And 
he hurried on to the feast. THE WEDDING GUESTS WERE ANGRY 
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“Thank you,” said Ching-li. “I will remember that.” And he 
darted off down the street. Presently he came to a house on fire. 
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Flames leapt in the air—red and blue and yellow. Men rushed 
to and fro with buckets of water. 

“But I must have my pump!” thought Ching-li. So he stopped 
a man with a bucket in his hand and said politely, “What luck! 
What happiness! Look at the beautiful colors!” 

The man shook his fist at him furiously. “You dull one!” 
cried he. “This is no time to talk of colors. Get a bucket and 
pour water on the flames.” And he hurried breathless toward 
the burning house. 

“Oh, of course! I should have thought of that!” whispered 
Ching-li, feeling ashamed of himself. 

The owner of the house rushed by just then, and setting his 
half-filled bucket on the ground, ran to help his friends carry 
out his big square dinner table, which was blazing merrily. 
Ching-li snatched up his bucket and would have helped at the 
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fire. But remembering the crabs, he ran off quickly with the 
bucket in his hand. 

As he turned the corner, he came upon two men in a terrible 
fight. They beat the air with their fists and shouted all manner 
of angry words at each other. Ching-li, in his hurry, could only 
think of what the man at the fire had told him. So, running to- 
wards the fighters, he dashed his bucket of water all over them. 

The men whirled around, wiping the water from their faces. 
One of them shouted angrily, “See what you have done to our 
clothes! How dare you interfere in this matter, young scamp?” 

“I am truly sorry,” gasped Ching-li. He looked so ashamed 
that the other man said kindly: 

“When a fight goes on, Little Brother, it is best to lay a hand 
on each one and speak gently. Then you may turn them from 
their anger and the affair will be settled in peace.” 

“This affair is not yet settled in any manner!” cried the other, 





with a rough jerk at the kind man’s arm. The fight went on. 
“His words are wise,” thought Ching-li. “I will remember.” 
By now he had come back to the city gates. He ran through 
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them with all speed, his mind in a whirl with his adventures. 
Perhaps, here where people were not so busy, he might borrow 
a pump. But almost at once he came upon a pair of water buffalo 
having a fearful battle. They snorted and stamped in fury. 
Their horns clicked together. They blocked the narrow street 
with their huge gray bodies and it seemed they would soon rip 
each other to pieces. 

“Ah yah!” cried Ching-li. “This is bad business. I must stop 
this quarrel at once!” Going near, he laid a hand on each buffalo 
and was about to speak gently to quiet their anger. But, before 
he could get out a word, one of the buffaloes wheeled around, 
and with a toss of his horns sent the luckless boy flying through 
the air. 

The buffalo was a mighty one, and that toss of his head was 
just enough to land Ching-li with a bump in front of his own 
house. His mother stood in the doorway looking anxiously to- 
wards the town for her son who had been gone so long. 

“What is this?” she cried out, astonished to see him come 





THE BUFFALO'S HORNS 
SENT CHING-LI FLYING ‘ 
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sailing through the air. The little bamboo basket flew from his 
hand and rolled to her feet. 

“Ah, Mother, misfortune has indeed been mine this day!” 
said Ching-li as soon as he could get his breath. 

“No crabs in your basket! Where have you been?” asked the 
mother, dusting off his clothes as she helped him to his feet. 

“Truly I have eaten great bitterness,” said Ching-li. And he 
told her all that had happened to him. 

“Oh, my poor stupid boy!” sighed the mother. “Now we 
will have nothing but cabbage with our noon rice. It will be 
many moons before we have extra money for crab meat again.” 

Ching-li hung his head. He was sorry with all his heart that 
he had lost the crabs. 

At that moment a merry-faced man came strolling along with 
a basket on his arm. 

“Is the shoe-making woman here?” he called loudly. 

“Here! Here! This is the one,” cried Ching-li, pursing up 
his mouth to point at his mother. 

“Very good,” said the man with an important air. “There is 
to be a wedding in the house of Ting at the time of the new 
moon. The master has heard of your fine shoes, and would have 
you make twelve of your very best for the six pairs of feet in 
his family. The measurements are here. He will pay you well.” 

“T will make them gladly!” said the mother, taking the paper 
on which six feet, great and small were drawn. “My thanks to 
your master for doing me this honor.” 

“Tt is nothing,” said the man, and turned to go. “Ai! What 
do I see?” he cried, stopping suddenly. “Is not this the lad who 
interferes in men’s quarrels by throwing water on them?” 

Ching-li stared. It was indeed the one who had spoken kindly 
to him during the fight on the city street. He turned in terror 
to run and hide. 

“Wait!” cried the man. “You wet my enemy so well that he 
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gave up the quarrel as soon as you had gone, and went home to 
dry his clothes. If you had not come so suddenly with your 
bucket, we might be fighting still and my master would have 
dismissed me for being late to do his bidding.” 

“Oh!” gasped Ching-li. “I am glad, then, that I did it.” 

“Here,” said the man. “The chief cook of Ting gave me these 
crabs. Let me share them with you to repay you for your help, 
for truly it saved me from sore trouble.” And turning to the 
basket on his arm, he took out four fine crabs and set them on 
the door-sill in a row. Then, nodding and waving his hands at 
Ching-li’s many thanks, he walked away. 

“This is a fortunate day for us!” said Ching-li’s mother 
joyfully as she gathered the crabs into the basket before they 
should crawl away. 

“It is indeed, My Mother,” said Ching-li. “And though I 
am a dull son for you, here are four fine crabs, and it was I 
who brought them to you after all!” 

“That is true, my boy!” said the mother laughing. 

And together they went into the house to enjoy crab meat 

and cabbage with their rice. 
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The farmers will tell you: 
“Watch out for the weasel!” 


THE WEASEL 


By Epwarp W. DoucGHERTy 


Tue pacusuunp of the wild animal world is the weasel. True 
to form, he does just what man has trained these queer little 
long-bodied dogs to do. He follows the winding trails of bur- 
rowing animals to their very ends. 

The weasel does not, however, confine his food to rats, 
rabbits, mice and gophers. Farmers are always on guard against 
the weasel, for he is a serious menace to game birds and poultry. 
Fortunately for the farmer, the weasel often becomes so intent 
upon trailing or hunting by sight, sound and scent, that he is 
caught by owls and foxes, his chief enemies. 

Most carnivorous animals kill for food only, but the same is 
not true of the weasel. Frequently, almost an entire flock of 
hens has been slaughtered in a single night by a pair of these rat- 
sized, snake-headed creatures. The weasel’s rapid flying-tackle 
charge is always aimed at some vital point, such as the brain, 
neck, or jugular vein. Rabbits and rats become panic-stricken 
and almost hypnotized when a weasel makes his appearance. 

When cornered by dog or man, this blood-thirsty little fel- 
low fights courageously. He is very quick and fierce and able 
to do more damage than his size would indicate. 

Both the true weasel and his very near relative, the ferret, 
exchange their naturally dark coat for a nearly white one in 
latitudes where the winters are severe. 
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HORSES 


By ANN CLarkK 


My horse, 
My horse, 
This is my horse. 


His mane is a dark cloud, 
His tail is a dark cloud. 


Like the wind 

He goes swiftly; 
Like the lightning 
He goes swiftly. 


We go together, 
My horse and I; 
We go together, 
Swiftly, 
Together. 


It is good 
To have horses, 
Many horses. 
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In the fields 
We use our horses 
For planting. 


In the threshing ring 
The horses go round and round 
And thresh the wheat. 


Our horses bring the wagons, 
Loaded with corn, 
From the fields 


To the plaza. 


Our horses 

Carry us swiftly 
Over the mountains 
To hunt the deer. 


It is good 
To have horses, 
Many horses. 
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The No-legged Sailorman 
spins his favorite yarn 


THE WHISTLING FISH 


By Garatp LaGarD 
Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson 


One morninc the No-legged Sailorman sat dozing in the sun 
in front of his bait store. He heard a shout, looked up and 
blinked. There were his two little friends, Bobo and Dimity. 

“Look!” cried Bobo. “I think we have caught one.” And 
he held up a fish for the No-legged Sailorman to see. It was a 
flat fish at one end, and a round fish at the other. 

Dimity jumped up and down. “Do you think it is one?” she 
asked. “We have listened awfully hard, but we can’t hear any- 
thing.” 

The No-legged Sailorman took the fish in his hand. “Re- 
member—to make him whistle, you have to say something that 
isn’t true. You see, they whistle only because they are honest. 
When they hear people say things that are not true, they 
whistle like all get-out.” 

Then he held the fish to his ear and said, ““The sun rises in 
the west.” He listened for a time, then he shook his head. “No, 
this is not a whistling fish.” 

Bobo and Dimity looked discouraged. 

“Now, don’t give up,” said the No-legged Sailorman. “If you 
do catch a whistling fish, you will really have something.” 

“That’s right,” said Bobo. “Tell us again about yours.” 

The No-legged Sailorman liked nothing better than telling 
stories, and the story of the whistling fish was one of his favor- 
ites. He began: 
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Well, if it had not been for the whistling fish, a cannibal 
would once have talked me right into a cooking pot before I 
knew it. I was a young fellow then, serving as cabin boy under 
as dishonest a captain as ever sailed a ship. We stopped one day 
at a port in Africa and I went ashore to look around. I walked 
for a short while along a narrow river that emptied into the 
ocean at the port. Suddenly, I heard a yell from the opposite 
bank. There I was on one side of a river and a cannibal stood 
on the other side. 

The cannibal had a long spear, a plug hat, and a locket around 
his neck that he said had a picture of my Aunt Hepsibah in it. 
As I said before, I was a young fellow, and I believed what the 
cannibal said, although I had never heard of my Aunt Hepsibah, 
and I had certainly never seen a picture of her. So I got ready 
to row across the river and look at that picture, since I had a 
boat and the cannibal had none. 

The cannibal was licking his lips and patting his stomach 
when a fish stuck its head out of the river and whistled loud. 
I was very much surprised, but—not the cannibal. He snapped 
his fingers and said, “Oh, 
my! That whistling fish has 
whistled me out of my din- 
ner again,” and he walked 
away, looking very sad and 
hungry. 

That was the start of a 
long friendship between me 
and the whistling fish. I 
kept him out of water a 
little longer each day, until 
the time came when it made 
him seasick to get wet. 
After that I carried him 
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around in my pocket. He was very handy to have on a ship. 
I named him Abner. 

If we wanted to know what the weather was going to be like, 
we would say, “It is going to storm very hard before morning,” 
and if Abner whistled, we knew the weather would be very 
nice indeed. 

And if he whistled when we said, “It is going to be a nice 
day to wash out our clothes,” the sailors always tied every- 
thing down for we knew it would rain and blow before night. 

While the whistling fish was honest, the captain was just the 
other way. He almost never told the truth, and Abner began to 
get on his nerves. He came to me one day and said, “You will 
have to throw your whistling fish away. I am tired of hearing 
him whistle when I pay the sailors their wages.” Of course, none 
of the sailors wanted the whistling fish thrown away, for the 
captain always tried to cheat them and Abner’s whistling just 
proved his dishonesty. But I had to follow orders. 

When I dropped Abner into the ocean I closed my eyes, I 
was so afraid he would get seasick and drown. But I heard the 
sailors cheer, so I opened my eyes and there was Abner swim- 
ming along with the ship, as lively as ever. 

“Never mind him,” said the captain, “he won’t follow us 
long. Now we'll head for home,” and we crammed on full sail. 

But Abner knew the ship’s compass was broken—the captain 
was sailing in the wrong direction. So he stayed right beside 
the ship, whistling as hard as he could. Even when he began 
to get seasick, he still whistled. The captain did not know why 
Abner was whistling, but he got very tired of the noise. 

At last the captain put cotton in his ears. “Now,” he said, 
“Jet him whistle himself to pieces. I cannot hear him!” And 
he went on deck to look at the compass. As soon as he saw it was 
broken and not giving honest direction, he realized that Abner 
was trying to save the ship. 
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From that moment, the captain was a changed man. He took 
the cotton out of his ears and listened for Abner. Poor Abner! 
His whistle was very faint, for he had whistled himself almost 
to pieces. Quickly, the captain sent two sailors in a small boat 
to rescue him before it was too late. 


The No-legged Sailorman stopped talking. 

“Did they get to Abner in time to save him?” asked Bobo. 

“Yes,” said the No-legged Sailorman, “they got there just 
in time. The whistling fish was just starting to come apart when 
the captain said, ‘Please stop whistling, and I shall never tell 
another untruth, nor try to cheat another sailor.’ And the 
whistling fish stopped, for he knew the captain was telling the 
truth.” 

Then the No-legged Sailorman said, “You can see that 
whistling fish if you want to. The captain is too old, now, to 
go to sea. He lives next door to me, and Abner lives with him. 
But you will not hear Abner whistle, for the captain will not 
allow anybody to tell an untruth in his house. Abner is a very 
old whistling fish and would whistle himself to pieces very 
easily.” 
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BEETHOVEN 
MASTER OF THE SYMPHONY 


By RutH MiriuoM Jones 


Illustrated by Vera Neville 


A sour THE time your great, great, great-grandfather was play- 
ing marbles, there lived in the town of Bonn by the river Rhine 
in Germany a little swarthy, black-haired boy named Ludwig 
van Beethoven. His mother was a cook for a rich man; his 
father played in a band. The father would often come home in 
the middle of the night, drag Ludwig out of bed and make him 
practice. This must have been hard on the little boy’s disposi- 
tion and may partly explain why he did not get along even 
with his friends for any length of time. 

When he was twenty-two years old, Beethoven went to live 
in Vienna and study composition with Haydn. The young man 
could improvise so well that every one who heard him liked 
his playing and wondered at it. But when he composed, he 
worked very hard and long over his melodies, sometimes chang- 
ing them many times to make them perfect. He wrote four 
different overtures to his opera “Fidelio” before he was satis- 
fied. This was the only opera Beethoven ever wrote, for he 
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could not find libretti (plays) that he felt were noble enough 
for his music. 

Often Beethoven became so absorbed in his music that he did 
not bother to eat or sleep for several days. Besides, like many 
musicians, he rarely had enough money for food, clothing and 
shelter. Some of his most wonderful music was written after 
he became deaf. When he saw it written down he knew it 
sounded just as he meant it, without really hearing it. Yet, in 
spite of his own troubles, Beethoven could say of his music, 
“No one who has heard my music can ever be unhappy.” 

Among his compositions are nine great symphonies, thirty- 
two piano sonatas, one of them the “Moonlight Sonata,” the 
opera “Fidelo,” “Minuet in G,” and beautiful chamber music. 
Beethoven is best known for his symphonies. In the last move- 
ment of his Ninth, the only symphony with a part written for 
human voices, he set to music the “Ode to Joy” by the German 
poet, Schiller. 


ODE TO JOY 


from THE NINTH SYMPHONY 
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Rolls __ the stars a - long their courses,Moves theheartof all mankind. 
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A Canadian grizzly fights back 
when waked from his winter nap 


STOP THAT BEAR! 


By Grorce E. CLoucu 


Illustrated by Victor Dowling 


Tom Barton had no business trying to kill a bear with a .22. 
Even a boy of sixteen ought to have known that! And, as a fact, 
he did. 

He knew he was taking a long chance. He knew his .22 was 
just a boys’ five-dollar rifle and that it had a habit of misfiring. 
Nevertheless, he chose deliberately to risk his life because, in 
his opinion, circumstances made the risk worth running. The 
possible gain outweighed the possible loss. If he was foolish, 
there was heroism in his folly. 

Tom was making a sixty-mile hike on snowshoes to visit his 
brother’s trading post north of Fort Nelson, traveling without 
dogs, hauling his pack, grub-box and blankets on a light tobog- 
gan. It was a trip he could make easily in three days, unless held 
up by storm. 

Bush, lake and river; river, lake and bush. The snow was 
hard wherever sun and wind could reach it, and he swung 
along without a care in the world. 

The first day out, Tom saw no living thing except some 
chickadees. Next morning he walked through long stretches of 
bush without seeing even a rabbit track. At noon he stopped 
to cook himself a square meal. He found a convenient spot on 
a lake shore, scraped away the snow, chopped dead wood, made 
a fire, and melted snow for his tea. Soon he was comfortably 
seated on his blankets with bacon sizzling in the frying pan. 
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THE INDIANS STOOD THERE, HUNGRY AND SILENT 


There was an Indian village a little further on, and out on 
the lake a number of squaws and children were fishing through 
holes in the ice. They weren’t having any luck. Some of the 
children—small boys and girls—came to the fire while he was 
eating. Too shy to speak, they just stood around, watching him. 
But they picked up the scraps of bacon rind he threw away. 

The sight of those kids solemnly chewing those bits of bacon 
rind took away Tom’s enjoyment of his food. They must be 
famished, and it wouldn’t help them much to see him eat his 
fill. No rabbits—that was their trouble! The hunters were 
probably away on their trapping grounds, and the whole village 
was depending mainly on small game for food. When there 
were no rabbits, they caught fish; and when they couldn’t 
catch fish— 

Tom couldn’t eat. He could not go away and leave them 
starving. So he began by cutting slices of bread for them and 
smearing it with bacon grease, and once he had begun, he hadn’t 
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the heart to stop. All the grub he had wasn’t enough to give 
them a full meal. He saved himself some tea. He had his rifle; 
he might be able to pot a partridge. He was well-clothed, well- 
fed, and there was only thirty miles or so ahead of him. 

Two hours later he began to wonder how long it would be 
before he had a chance to eat, and what would happen to him if 
a storm blew up. So he was glad when he heard, away off in the 
bush, a funny little grunting sound. There was a porcupine, and 
porcupines are the hunter’s emergency ration. 

Tom lost no time. He left his toboggan and began to force 
his way through a tangle of spruce in the direction from which 
the sound was coming. Among the spruce the snow was deep 
and soft, and their buried lower branches made traps for his 
snowshoes. Breathless, he struggled through the dense growth 
and came out into a fine open stand of white pine. 

Here the snow was good, for sun and frost had put a crust 
on it, and here, almost at once, he saw the porcupine. It was 
trotting around, busy with its own affairs. It rattled its quills in 
warning and then ignored him. One swish of that tail would 
send a wolf away yelping, his nose full of barbed spears. 

Tom aimed at its head and 
gently squeezed the trigger. 

Click! His rifle had misfired. 
That was provoking, but not 
unusual. Tom turned the dinted 
shell and tried again. This time 
he made a clean kill. 

He picked up the porky and 
was seeking an easy way back 
to his toboggan when he no- 
ticed a queer dark patch in the 
snow close to the trunk of a 
big pine. Curious, he went to 
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look at that discolored patch. Why had the snow sunk down 
and lost its whiteness. Why was it partly turned to ice? 

It might be—yes, it was—a bear’s breathing-hole! Some- 
where beneath the snow—among the roots of the great old 
pine, undoubtedly—a bear had clawed out a den for its winter 
sleep. 

Yes, he could smell the rank odor of bear! Here was good 
red meat, and plenty of it! Here was a feast for all those starv- 
ing kids—enough fresh meat to make the village dance for joy! 
Should he go back and let them know about it? And could they 
get it, if he did? Some of the old men would have guns, he 
guessed. 

It was a long hike back, though, and he would have to sleep 
in the village. He would not be there before dark. 

That patch in the snow drew him as boys are drawn to a 
wasp’s nest. There was no danger if you left it alone. But the 
longer Tom looked at it, the more he disliked the thought of 
leaving it. 

Could he take a chance? Besides the .22 he had an axe and a 
hunting knife. The bear, he reasoned, would be sleepy. It 
would not be in any hurry to leave its den. When it was first 
awakened, the light would dazzle it, and a shot through the eye 
at close range ought to reach the brain. Risky? Well, life was 
full of risks. Even if he failed to kill the bear with one shot, he 
could run on snowshoes fast enough—perhaps—to get away. 

His mind not quite made up, Tom saw no harm in doing a 
little digging for investigation. First he removed the bolt from 
his .22, wiped it free of grease and worked it till it responded 
with a loud click. Then he cut down a young spruce, trimmed 
it, topped it, and sharpened the butt to a point. With this stout 
pole he began to probe the depth of the snow. 

Deeper and deeper he went, making a sort of trench, till he 
came to a layer of snow that was as hard as ice. One jab of the 
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pole broke a hole in that, and now he could hear the bear 
breathing and grumbling in its sleep. He looked around. That 
stand of pine was not a very large one, and it was ringed with 
the dense tangle of the spruce. No possible escape through that! 

Now Tom began to realize his danger. One small mistake, 
when once that bear was roused, would cost him, almost cer- 
tainly, his life. There were plenty of good big trees to dodge 
around, but none with branches low enough to climb! Yes, 
there was one about fifty yards away. 

He loaded his rifle, felt the weight of his axe. He looked at 
the pole. Good for nothing but to stir up trouble! Yes—but 
with his hunting-knife to end it? A prod with the pole alone 
would only rouse the bear from sleep, but with a good steel 
point—! 

Tom cut a thong from his moccasin and lashed the knife to 
the thin end of the pole. It made a sharp spearhead, six inches 
long, and the pole had weight enough to drive it home. 

He cocked the rifle and laid it on the snow, stuck his axe in 
his belt and carefully adjusted the toe-straps of his snowshoes. 
Behind him lay the porcupine. He moved it to one side, out of 
his line of flight. Thoughtful, he took up the pole and balanced 
it. Now or never! He drew in a deep breath and drove the 
makeshift spear into the den with all his strength. 

A bawl of pain and rage told Tom he had hurt the bear, and 
as he drew back the pole for a second thrust, he saw that the 
knife was red to the hilt. It brought away, too, a tuft of coarse 
brown hair. 

Brown hair? 

Tom had been sure the bear would be a common black one, 
for only once in years did some old grizzly, driven from its 
range in the hills, winter in the plains. Too startled to stab again, 
he dropped the pole and grabbed his .22. 

Already, the snow was flying as the grizzly struggled to free 
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itself from its prison. Tom stood well back, and when its head 
broke through, he lined his sights on an eye and pressed the 
trigger. 

Click. His rifle had misfired again. 

Snarling, the great grizzly bear forced its way out, and Tom 
ran for his life. He had one big advantage. He could make 

















THE BIG GRIZZLY FORCED ITS WAY OUT 
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good time on that hard surface, while the brute behind him, 
breaking through the crust, wallowed in soft snow at every 
jump. Even at that, its pace almost equalled his. 

At first, Tom’s only thought was to gain a lead. But ahead of 
him was a green wall of spruce, and in a panic he realized how 
close it was. Fine shelter for a rabbit, but a trap for him! He 
swung in a curve. Quick as a flash the grizzly changed its course 
to head him off, and for some breathless seconds he was almost 
caught between the bear and the spruce. Sprinting, he drew 
clear, and now he was heading back toward his starting point. 

It was like a game of tag in a big ring. Tom had the speed, the 
grizzly the endurance and the inside track. What could he do? 
Rifle in hand he could not hope to climb that tree fast enough, 
and if he dropped his rifle, the grizzly would keep him treed till 
he was frozen stiff. 

He would exhaust his strength if he kept on running. Sooner 
or later, the grizzly would catch him, sure! Might as well make 
a fight of it while he was fresh! He was cool enough, now, to 
take a look back at the bear. Its lips were writhing back from its 
great fangs, and he saw the red gash his knife had made in its 
shoulder. That grizzly would take a lot of stopping! 

His rifle? No. One little bullet wasn’t likely to be even use- 
ful. Better to try the axe—and better still to use the pole with 
his knife on the end of it. 

He was running straight for the big tree, now, and the yawn- 
ing hole beneath it looked such a natural hiding-place that for 
one panicky moment he was tempted to dive headlong into it. 
It was the instinct of a rabbit for its burrow. He overcame it, 
and stooped to pick up the pole. But in the very act of stooping, 
he changed his mind. He got his fingers around the neck of the 
porcupine! 

Around the big tree he swung, the grizzly at his heels, and as 
he dodged he lashed back at the bear with the porcupine and 
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struck the bear full in the 
face. Dodging, he heard a 
startled “Woof!” and real- 
ized that for a time, at least, 
the chase was over. That 
grizzly had stopped up short! 

No doubt the bear had 
killed many a porcupine, but 
it had always gone about 
that business carefully. A 
noseful of quills was a new 
experience, and half-a-dozen 
more of those barbed darts 
were sticking in its lips and 
mouth. To make matters 
worse, the front ends of the 
quills caught on the snow- 
crust and that drove them in 
deeper. They so vexed the 
bear, it stopped to try and 
claw them out. 

Meanwhile, Tom made his 
way to the tree he had picked 
for climbing. Safe on a good 
high branch, he began to 
shoot. His bullets stung the 
grizzly and made it wince, 
but it went on clawing at the 
quills. Tom persevered. He 
had a pocketful of shells and 
time to use them, however 
often the little rifle misfired. 

At last one bullet roused 
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the bear to action. It came up, snarling, and reared its mighty 
bulk against the tree. Its forelegs grasped the trunk; its great 
curved claws plowed furrows in the bark. It stood so high, the 
muzzle of the .22 almost touched its head as Tom fired the 
shot that went through to the brain. 

Tom could not wait to take off the enormous pelt. Already, 
the sun was low. After an hour’s work he dragged two great 
bear hams to his toboggan. That load was hard to pull on the 
long trail back. He was a tired, hungry boy—so hungry, he 
chewed bits of the raw meat. He would not stop to make a fire. 

Mile after mile he plodded wearily. It was the memory of 
those children eating bacon-rind that kept him going. What a 
feast there would be when he brought his load to the village! 

And there was a feast! Bear steaks were sizzling in every 
frying pan and chunks of bear meat stewing in every iron pot. 
Tom was the guest of an old chief with the queer name “Center- 
of-the-World.” The tepee was crowded. Three squaws were 
cooking bear meat in three different ways and seven children 
toasting slices on sticks. Tom ate his fill, then rolled himself in 
a blanket and went to sleep. The Indians were still feasting. 

At sunrise the whole village went out to bring home the bear. 
It was lying just as he had left it, but frozen solid. He could not 
save the pelt, but he took a tuft of the silver-tipped brown fur, 
the whole set of claws, some quills from the grizzly’s nose, and 
went gaily on his way. With those for proof, his brother would 
believe his story! 


THE PARK LAGOON 


The park lagoon is black at night 
Except where street lamps make it bright. 
The lights along the bridges shake 
Long golden tails down in the lake. 
—RoweEna BENNETT 
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Illustration by CyHatitis WALKER from THREE AND THREE 


PICK AND CHOOSE 


First choice of all, for summer reading, you will want some 
stories of other children and their good times. There is a new 
Ransome book, Secret Water, in which the Swallows and 
Amazons are marooned on a desert island and come in for some 
excitement with “natives” and “hostile tribes.” There is a story 
called Two anp Two are Four which tells of fun on a farm, 
the kind of fun that city children especially enjoy because it is 
all new to them. There is Famity Foot.icuts, the story of four 
English children who go in for dramatics and discover the de- 
lights and the difficulties of the show business. And there is a 
collection of Picnic Apventures which might be tucked in 
with the sandwiches for reading aloud about the campfire. 


Secret Water by Arthur Ransome (Macmillan. $2) 

Two AnD Two are Four by Carolyn Haywood (Harcourt. $2) 
Famity Foor.icuts by Kitty Barne (Dodd. $2) 

Picnic ApveNTuRES collected by Elizabeth Gilman (Farrar. $2) 


You will want some picture-story books for reading aloud to 
younger members of the family. Lent1, the story of a boy and 
a harmonica, is a new favorite. THe Dorncs or Dicky Daw 
with its merry humor and a little mystery is also widely appeal- 
ing. So is THREE AND THREE, the story of a rabbit, a dog and a 
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cow who made a foolish wish. In SinFi AND THE LitTLE Gypsy 
Goat, author and artist have combined their talents beautifully 
in the story of a lovable little gypsy girl, a stern grandmother, 
and a mischievous goat. 

Then there are the GoLpEN TALEs FROM Faraway, tall tales 
and campfire yarns retold by Charles Finger. Most important 
of all, for family story hour, is the new collection of ANIMAL 
Stories by Walter de la Mare. 


Lentit by Robert McCloskey (Viking. $2) 

THREE AND THREE by Challis Walker (Coward. $1) 

Tue Dorncs or Dicky Daw by Hester Wagstaff (Coward. $1.50) 
SINFI AND THE Gypsy Goat by Chesley Kahmann (Random. $2) 
ANIMAL Stories collected by Walter de la Mare (Scribners. $2.50) 
GoLpEN TALES FROM Faraway by Charles J. Finger (Winston. $2) 


There will be times, I know, when you want to read a good 
solid book about some great hero who stood head and shoulders 
above his fellow men. In Nansen, you will read of the great 
explorer, the man whose imagination led him north into the 
Arctic farther than man had ever been before. In QuEsT OF THE 
Cava.iers, you will read of the Spanish explorers—de Soto, 
Pizarro, Cortes, and the rest—and their high-handed conquest 
of South America. In Wines or Grory, you find the story of 
David, retold from the Old Testament, as romantic a tale of 
love and loyalty as there is anywhere. 

Music and literature have their romantic heroes, too, in HE 
Hearp America Sine; The Story of Stephen Foster, and in 
TELLER OF TALEs, a biography of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Even in idle summer days, there is a thrill in reading books 
which introduce the great adventurers of the past. 


NANsEN by Anna Gertrude Hall (Viking. $2.50) 

QUEST OF THE CavaLiers by Faith Yingling Knoop (Longmans. $2) 
Wines or Giory by Sonia Daugherty (Oxford. $2.50) 

He Hearp America Sine by Claire Lee Purdy (Messner. $2.50) 
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c T he Puralewits 


A PUZZLING PIECE OF STRING 


Take a piece of string two or three feet long and run one end through 
a rubber band, so that the band goes around the string like a bracelet. 
Then ask some'one to tie one end of the string securely around your 
right wrist, and the other end around your left wrist. There is no need 
to make the string tight, so long as the loop is not big enough to slip 
over your hand. 

Now, see if you can take the rubber band off the string without un- 
tying the knots. It is an easy thing to do, if you know how. Try to 
work it out by yourself first, but in case you have to give up, here are 
the directions. 

Slide the rubber band along the string as far as your left wrist and 
pull it under the cord that is around your wrist. Then slip your hand 
through the rubber band, so that it is around your wrist, too. Pull the 
band under the cord again and up your arm. You will find that it is 
not around the cord any longer, so you can take it off over your hand 
without any trouble. 

If you get all tangled up while you are trying to solve this puzzle, 
the only way out is to untie the string and start over again. The worst 
tangles usually result from twisting the rubber band so that it forms 
a figure eight as it is pulled under the string. Try to keep it in a single 
loop without twisting, and you won’t get into trouble. 


THE STRANGE FOREST 


Once there was a man who wanted to find the seven most unusual 
trees in the world. He went from one place to another until he found 
a forest where they grew. Can you guess what the other names of the 
trees are? 


1. An old cinder from the stove. 4. A woman’s neckpiece. 
2. A part of the seashore. 5. A large winged insect. 
3. A kind of candy. 6. Part of a man’s hand. 


7. The person reading this puzzle. 
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ACROSTIC 


In the following puzzle each rhyme represents a five-letter word. 
When they are correctly guessed and written one below the other, the 
initial letters will spell the name of a boy who did not want to grow up. 


A bit of cloth that’s sewn on where 
Your clothes have suffered PGF. = —— te cesesveses 
A stand found in the studio 

To hold the artist’s work just so, eee ee eee 
You may not like to brush them nights, 
But they do help you taking bites! ee eee eee eee 
The world we live on, this one ball 
Without the sun and starsandall, «lk eee eeee 
A black bird yery like a crow, 
Made famous bya mancalled Poem ln ee eee eee eee 
Breakfast or supper, as you wish, 

You’re bound to eat from this flat dish, = — .......eeee- 


A man whose work you've heard or seen, 
On radio, the stage,orscreen, hee eee eee 
The last one is a woman who, 

When you are sick, takes care of you. 


CHANGING PLACES 


This is not a trick, but it is the sort of stunt you will enjoy trying. 
Take a card about the size of a playing card and balance it on the 
end of your left forefinger. Put a penny or arnickel on top of the card. 
Now with the middle finger of your right hand, snap the card out 
from under the coin, but KEEP THE COIN ON YOUR FINGER! It isn’t as hard 
as it sounds, The funny thing is that you may find it easy to do with 
a penny, but quite impossible when you use a nickel. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 52.) 
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HOW A REAL ARTIST DRAWS 


Paul Brown, who is famous for his fine drawings of horses—he 
drew the horses on pages 28 and 29—has one of the most interesting 
methods of drawing of any artist we know. He calls it the “over-lay” 
method and says it is very easy. Here he describes this method: * 


Why carry the bricks by hand if you can back the truck right up 
to the place where the bricks are to be piled? By the same token, why 
continue to draw in the old way? Why rack your brains and fuss and 
fume when there is a simple carefree way of working? 

Why not make practical use of the over-Lay method of drawing? 

Unless the pupil is unusually good at drawing he will always be faced 
with the dread of getting off to a bad start on a nice clean piece of 
paper. A bad start means the using of an eraser, and that means the 
spoiling of the surface of the sheet. Not infrequently, the second effort 
results in failure, too, and perhaps the first which has been erased seems 
to have been just the start that was desired. 

The over-lay method saves every mistake so that it may be recalled 
and put to good use. All that is needed is a semi-transparent typewriter 
paper, preferably in pad form, and a black, blunt pencil or, better yet, 
a grease crayon, which cannot be erased. 

Here is an example of the over-lay system. 






G ¥ © 


ng 
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Let us suppose that you wish to draw a man sitting comfortably in 
an easy chair. No. 1 is an average sort of start using the old method. 
To get the man into a more realistic and comfortable position means 
a new start or erasure. 


*From Brack anp Waite by Paul Brown, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1939. Adapted from the book by permission of the publisher. 
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No. 2 is a start by the over-lay method. It is bold, carefree and 
quickly done. Two heads were drawn to see which was the better 
and, as an afterthought, the legs were crossed. 





Place No. 2 under another sheet and try again using head No. 2. 

Now, drawing No. 2z is laid under a clean sheet and a new sketch is 
made, using the first as a guide and using head No. 1. Let’s assume we 
don’t like it even with the pipe added. 

Now, assume we feel that the figure can be improved still further. 
Very well. Take sketch No. 4, lay it under a clean sheet and twist it so 
that the man’s head is tipped a wee bit further forward. Sketch in the 
head, now twist the under sheet again bringing the body into just the 
desired position and complete the drawing, adding the pipe and a book 
just to create a feeling of solid comfort. All this was done in a few 
minutes with no fuss or erasure. 

There is no limit to the things you can draw using this method. 
Draw whatever you want to. That will make your work easier. If you 
like fish, draw fish. If it’s aeroplanes you like, draw planes. Draw 
horses, girls, sports, animals, but draw, draw, draw. Whenever you've 
done an attractive little sketch that you would like to carry further, 
try out the over-lay method I have described. 

Save all your mistakes, save everything. Save them so that you can 
look them over and see just how you are improving. Save them becausc 
you may find that some of the things really did have merit after all. 

You alone know what you want to work on. Once you’ve made 
the decision, start to buy books, save pictures, articles, etc. Get to- 
gether as much material as you can about your chosen field. Ask 
questions, go and see, and draw. 

Do not copy. Any fool can do that. A man or woman who copies 
the work of another person, whether that work be a sketch or photo- 
graph, and then signs it, is a downright cheat. That artist who cannot 
get along without something to copy will never get very far. Neither 
will he have a good time. 
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A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music. 

I want to write a special note to the boys and girls who contribute 
drawings to Our Own. Be sure to read in this issue “How a Real 
Artist Draws,” by Paul Brown. You will learn that a grease pencil 
makes clear drawings that can be easily reproduced in print. I know 
you will be excited to learn that there is a method of drawing in which 
no eraser is used. I especially like “Do not copy . . . The artist who 
cannot get along without something to copy will never get very far. 
Neither will he have a good time.” 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


LITTLE STARS 


The little stars in the universe wide, 
Seem to move from side to side. 
From side to side, from side to side, 
Those little stars in the universe wide. 
—Mary JANE Mayer, age 8 


THE LADY THAT GREW TOO TALL AND TOO SHORT 


Once there was a lady that grew every day five feet. In a week she 
grew so tall that she reached the stars, then the sun, and then the moon. 
In two weeks she would have to sneeze and when she sneezed she would 
grow so small that nobody could see her. When she grew small she 
would have to eat the ants as they went by. When she was up so high 
she would have to eat the stars and all of the moon and that is why you 
do not see the moon out sometime. And sometimes all of the sun, and 
that is why you do not see the sun out sometimes. She kept on growing 
tall and short until one day she sneezed just a little. And that made her 
grow middle size. Since then she never grew tall or short. 

—HAnNELORE Benn, age 10 
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—ANN Foster, age 12 


THE LITTLE FIELD FOLK 


Once upon a time there lived a family of field mice in a field at the 
edge of a wood. Now this family had a pretty little white house with 
little blue blinds and a little blue fence around it. Mrs. Mouse was 
washing the breakfast dishes and Mr. Mouse was reading the morning 
paper and Baby mouse, whose name was Teeny, was playing on the 
floor. All of a sudden there was a loud bang on the door. Then a 
silence followed. Then there was another bang and then something 
terrible happened. Baby mouse began to cry. Father mouse put down 
his paper and Mother mouse stopped washing dishes and came into the 
living room. They all listened. Now all this time Farmer Brown’s cat 
was the one who was banging on the door. All of a sudden Father 
mouse had an idea. Many a time he had seen a fox chasing the cat. So he 
made noises like a fox, and did that cat run! Well, anyway he saved his 
family. I’m glad, aren’t you? 

—JANE ELLEN FLATHER, age 9 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Acrostic: Peter Pan; patch, easel, teeth, earth, raven, plate, actor, nurse. 
Tue StRANGE Forest: ash, beech, sweet gum, fir, locust, palm, yew. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Summer is here and the Penguins seem to be having more fun than 
ever. Virginia Courtney writes that their club in Lenoir, N. C,, is 
having picnics and bicycle rides. They have a strange place for meet- 
ings—on a wall. 

Here is a message from a New York City penguin that should in- 
terest many clubs: Zmx Odmfthm Bktar hmsdqdrsdc hm ognctbhmf 
okzxr okdzrd vghsd sn Ihilx Gngsnm, 181 Vzudqkx Okzbd, Mdv 
Xngqj, M. X. 


Sitting up in a big oak tree, 
with the leaves and vines about me. 
Looking down on a very green field 
with a little white house in the middle. 
It’s very hot but I don’t care, 
the breezes blow about me. 
—Jean Demarest TAYLOR, age 11 


A LETTER FROM PENGUIN EDGE 


One of the reasons why I like Story Parane is that it always has 
just the kind of story that I want to read at just the right time. 

I like the old-fashioned stories best. “Glass-Makers Street,” “The 
Lascar and the Idol” and “Pirate Gold” I liked because I am fond of 
the old “Clipper Ship” days. I appreciated “Runaway,” “Feathered 
Cats” and “I Like Mice” because I am interested in nature. 

Once I sent for a book that was advertised in your magazine. It was 
called “Adventuring in Nature” and it helped me in starting a little 
museum with my friends very much. If all of the books advertised in 
Story ParabE are as well-printed and helpful as that, Story Parabe is 
a very dependable magazine. 

I appreciate the opportunities subscribers are given when they join 
your club. The book that I won called “The Chisel-Tooth Tribe” was 
very interesting, just as you said in your folder. 

I have kept all my copies of Story Parapz since I first subscribed in 
May, 1937. Altogether I should have thirty-five copies, and although 
I am missing two, I have high hopes of finding them. 

My only criticism is that I wish there would be some stories about 
the Middle Ages in Europe. My favorite pictures ever published in 
your magazine are the “Just Because”’s. 
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INDEX: JANUARY-JUNE, 1940 





ARENSEN, Hetia, Weather Prophets. May, 49. 

BATEMAN, JANE (illustrator), Indian Games and Sports by Jacqueline Overton. 
Feb., 25. 

Becker, May Lamserton, The Spring Book Festival. May, 45. 

Bennett, Rowena, Fog in the Park. Feb., 24; The Park Lagoon. June, 44. 

Book Reviews: New Favorites. Jan., 45; Discovering America. Feb., 45; What Shall 
We Do Indoors? Mar., 45; Adventure Everywhere. Apr., 45; The Spring Book 
Festival. May, 45; Pick and Choose. June, 45. 

Bose, Irene Mort, Tiger Hunt. Ill. by Alexander Key. Part I, Apr., 4; Part II, May, 


34. 

Brown, Paut (illustrator), Horses by Ann Clark. June, 28; How a Real Artist 
Draws. June, 49. 

BruMBaucu, FiLorence, What Shall We Do Indoors? Mar., 45. 

Buncn, Dorotny anv Leirna, Seeing Things. Ill. by Frances Leder. Mar., 41. 

Burcion, Nora, Light Abead. Ill. by Frank Dobias. May, 11. 

Burxuart, Marjorie, Oil Well. Apr., 44. 

Carter, Russet, Gorvon, The Royal Greens. Ill. by Glen Rounds. Feb., 5. 

Cuapman, Maristan, The Mystery Dogs of Glen Hazard. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Part 
I, June, 4. 

Crark, Ann, Horses. Ill. by Paul Brown. June, 28. 

Cioucn, Georce E., Stop That Bear. Ill. by Victor Dowling. June, 36. 

CoatswortH, Evizasetu, Song of the Ship’s Cat. Ill. by Dagmar Grotefen. Jan., 28; 
Solitary Tea-Party, Mar., 40; Sea Captain’s Daughter. Ill. by Edna Potter. May, 4. 

Coutter, Satiy, Willie, Beware! Ill. by Luis. May, 20. 

Crarts AND Hospies: Make Your Own Railroad. Jan., 49; An Orchestra is Fun. 
Feb., 49; The Magic of Stamps. Mar., 49; Come out into the Garden. Apr., 49; 
Weather Prophets. May, 49; How a Real Artist Draws. June, 49. 

Dateuiesn, Avice, Lovina’s Apple Pie. Ill. by Katherine Milhous. Jan., 30. 

Davis, Lavinia, Saint Patrick and the Last Snake. Ill. by Flavia Gag. Mar., 25. 

Dosias, Frank (illustrater), Light Abead by Nora Burglon. May, 11. 

Doucuerty, Epwarp W., The Weasel. June, 27. 

Dow ine, Victor (illustrator), Stop That Bear by George E. Clough. June, 36. 

Fincer, Cuarwes J., How Pat Got Good Sense. Ill. by Aldren A. Watson. Feb., 30. 

FisHER, AILEEN, Stars. June, 16. 

GAc, Fravia (illustrator), Saint Patrick and the Last Snake by Lavinia Davis. Mar., 
25. 

Gagarin, Sonia (author-illustrator), Mr. Potts. Feb., 28. 

Garrison, JANE, The Magic of Stamps. Mar., 49. 

Guaert, Nan, By Hook or Crook. Ill. by Henry C. Pitz. Mar., 14. 

GroTeren, Dacmar (illustrator), Song of the Ship’s Cat by Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Jan., 28. 

Hammonbp, Exeanor, The Rat-Catcher Man. Ill. by Dorothy Owen. Mar., 15. 

IRELAND, THELMA, Fir Forest. Feb., 15. 

Jones, RutH Miriam, Mozart, the Boy Genius. Jan., 13; Johann Strauss, the Waltz 
King. Mar., 13; The Songs of Schubert. Apr., 33; Beethoven, Master of the Sym- 
phony. June, 34. Illustrated by Vera Neville. 

Justus, May, Games from No-End Hollow. Jan., 26; Winds A-Blowing. Ill. by 
Hilda Scott. Mar., 44. 
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Pets 


Key, ALexaNper (illustrator), Tiger Hunt by Irene Mott Bose. Part I, Apr., 4; 
Part II, May, 34. 

Lacarp, Garatp, The Whistling Fish. Ill. by Aldren A. Watson. June, 30. 

Lever, Frances (illustrator), Seeing Things by Dorothy and Leitha Bunch. Mar., 

I. 

Lomein Dorotny Pierce, Sandy. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Feb., 39. 

Luts (illustrator), Jump-Rope Rhymes by Lucy Nulton. Apr. 14; Willie, Beware! 
by Sally Coulter. May, 20. 

McNamara, Lena Brooke (illustrator), Just Because. Mar., 29. 

Meics, Cornea, Exploring Bird Creek. Ill. by Henry C. Pitz. Jan., 15 

Metzcer, Berta, The Reason. May, 9. 

Mituous, Katuertine (illustrator), Lovina’s Apple Pie by Alice Dalgliesh. Jan., 30. 

Music: Mozart, the Boy Genius. Jan., 13; Johann Strauss, the Waltz King. Mar., 13; 
The Songs of Franz Schubert. Apr., 33; Sea Chanty. May, 10; Beethoven, Master 
of the Symphony. June, 34. 

Nerirk, Maser, Oscar in the Hospital. Ill. by William B. O’Brian, Part I, Jan., 4; 
Part II, Feb., 16; Part III, Mar., 30. 

Nevitte, Vera (illustrator), Mozart, the Boy Genius. Jan., 13; Johann Strauss, the 
Waltz King. Mar., 13; The Songs of Franz Schubert. Apr., 33; Beethoven, Master 
of the Symphony. June, 34. All by Ruth Miriam Jones. 

Nutton, Lucy, Jump-Rope Rhymes. Ill. by Luis. Apr., 14. 

O’Brian, WituiaM B, (illustrator), Oscar in the Hospital by Mabel Neikirk. Part I, 
Jan., 4; Part II, Feb., 16; Part III, Mar., 30. 

Our Own, a department by children: Jan., 51; Feb., 51; Mar., 51; Apr., 51; May, 

1; June, 51. 

Sees Jacque.ine, Indian Games and Sports. Ill. by Jane Bateman. Feb., 25. 

Owen, Dororny (illustrator), The Rat-Catcher Man by Eleanor Hammond. Mar., 
15. 

Pencuin Cius News: Jan., 54; Feb., 54; Mar., 54; Apr., 54; May, 54; June, 53. 

Pitz, Henry C., (illustrator), Exploring Bird Creek by Cornelia Meigs. Jan., 15; By 
Hook or Crook by Nan Gilbert. Mar., 4. 

PLowneap, Rutu Gieson, A Home for Danny. Ill. by Anne Stossel. Apr., 17. 

Poston, Marta Lee, Ching-Li and the Crabs. Ill. by Weda Yap. June, 17. 

Porter, Epona (illustrator), Sea Captain’s Daughter by Elizabeth Coatsworth. May, 
4; Sea Chanty. May, 10. 

Puzz.tewits by Robin Palmer, Jan., 47; Feb., 47; Mar., 47; Apr., 47; May, 47; June, 


47. 

Rosé, Grace Norton, The Lascar and the Idol. Ill. by Jack Manley Rosé. Part IV, 
Jan., 35. 

Rosé, Jack Mantey (illustrator), The Lascar and the Idol by Grace Norton Rosé. 
Part IV, Jan., 35. 

Rounps, Gten (illustrator), The Royal Greens by Russell Gordon Carter. Feb., 5; 
(author-illustrator) Baby Rainstorm. Apr., 35. 

Scott, Hixpa (illustrator), Winds A-Blowing by May Justus. Mar., 44. 

StosseL, ANNE (illustrator), A Home for Danny by Ruth Gipson Plowhead. Apr., 
17. 

Tuompson, Marcaret, The Stupid Thief. Apr., 13. 

Tuorne, Marcaret, An Orchestra is Fun. Feb., 49. 

Turner, Sue, Make Your Own Railroad. Jan., 49. 

Watxer, Cuatuis (author-illustrator), Three and Three. Apr., 28. 

Watson, Avpren A. (illustrator), How Pat Got Good Sense by Charles J. Finger. 
Feb., 30; The Whistling Fish by Garald Lagard. June, 30. 

Weese, Kurt (illustrator), Sandy by Dorothy Pierce Lehman. Feb., 39; The 
Mystery Dogs of Glen Hazard by Maristan Chapman. Part I, June, 4. 

Worth, Katuryn, The Snow that Ran. Jan., 12; Late Snow. Apr., 27. 

Yar, Wena (illustrator), Ching-Li and the Crabs by Martha Lee Poston. June, 17. 

Youns, Evetyn (illustrator), Of What Use is a Girl? Feb., 4. 
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HE KING AND THE PRINCESS 


Story by Jack O’Brien—Pictures by Kurt 
Wiese 


A stirring and unforgettable tale of the wonderful 
friendship of a dog and a cat with a wooden leg. 


OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL 


STORY PARADE 
PICTURE BOOKS 


By authors and artists 
who top the field of 
children’s literature! 
Selected from the best 
stories that have ap- 
peared in STORY PA- 
RADE MAGAZINE. 


From the Jacket Design of 
THE KING AND THE PRINCESS 


50°... 










THE GOAT THAT WENT TO SCHOOL 
Story and Pictures by Ellis Credle 


The goat caused Hubert plenty of trouble—but 
in the end it was he who secured his master’s 
dearest wish. 


MOTHER MAKES CHRISTMAS 













Story by Mabel E. Neikirk—Pictures by 
Frank Dobias 


Oscar could do a lot more than circus tricks; 
he could talk Mr. Zabriski into any kind of an 
adventure—and he did. 


Story by Cornelia Meigs—Pictures by Lois 
Lenski 

The way eager little Sally and her mother “‘make 

Christmas”’ out of practically nothing at all iq 

a tale of true inspiration and gayety. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC., Publishers, New York 









IMPORTANT 


ARE YOU GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 

THEN DON’T FORGET TO SEND US YOUR 

ADDRESS, SO THAT YOU WILL NOT MISS 
THE MYSTERY SERIAL BEGINNING THIS MONTH. 


“see eeeeereeeeeeee eevee eer ee eee eee eee eee eee 


oer eee ereeeereeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeee eer eeeeeee 




























The Macmillan Company + 60 Fifth Avenue + New York 


SALUTE 
By C. Wo Anderson 





A new picture book by the author 
of the favorite ‘Billy and Blaze”’ 
books. How a young boy nurses a 
crippled race horse back to health 
and victory makes a thrilling story. 
Many beautiful pictures. 

(Ages 6-10) $1.50 

















"Silver Bells and 


Cockle Shells 
and 


Seven Other Plays’ 


This delightful collection of plays 
for children contains some simple 
dramatizations of themes and charac- 
ters dear to the hearts of children. 
There are Cinderella and her slipper, 
Mistress Mary and her garden, the 
king who baked the cakes, and Peter, 
pumpkin eater. How the Elm Tree 
Grew, The Dearest Wish, and The 
Magic Path are titles of other plays 
children will enjoy, and there is a 


simple pageant, 


Price $ .35 


NATIONAL 
RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 
New York City 


215 FourtH AVENUI 
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This little Pig 
—wouldn’t go to market 


—wouldn’t stay home 
—hated Roast Beef 


and had a swell time 


yen 


after he 
learned his lesson 

BY MORRISON FITCH 
Illustrated in color by Kate Howard. $1.00 








THE GREYSTONE PRESS 
40 E. 49th Street, New York 





~STORY PARADE. 
_A Magazine for Woy. a Girls 


TWENTY CENTS 




















